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The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature : A Study in the History of 
Religion. By Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Comparative Religion in Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. With an Introduction by Frank C. Porter, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in Yale University. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pp. xiv+280. $1.25. 

After a disappointing experience with more than a score of treatises in 
English on the Holy Spirit, one reads the anouncement of yet another with 
a shudder of apprehension. For in all of these, with perhaps a single excep- 
tion, the authors, writing with a doctrinal or devotional aim, have with 
unanimity proceeded from assumptions warranted by neither a scientific 
induction nor a valid interpretation of biblical data. Outside of two or 
three German essays, one has not known where to turn for a satisfactory 
guide to the scriptural teaching concerning the Spirit of God. 

The problem which Professor Wood sets before himself is purely 
historical — to trace the idea of the Spirit of God in each stage of its develop- 
ment from the pre-exilic on to the close of the New Testament period. This 
development was marked by two features, psychological and theological. 
Certain unusual religious experiences of mental and spiritual life, such as 
prophetic ecstasy and warlike prowess, characterized by strong emotion, 
for which no natural explanation was at hand, were ascribed either to God 
or to the Spirit of God. In the pre-exilic period the term " Spirit" signified 
God acting in an extraordinary way, not in, or on, nature, but only in human 
life; and into this action were absorbed the functions of those subordinate 
beings who, according to earlier religious beliefs, had been regarded as 
messengers of God. 

In the post-exilic period the notion of Spirit widens and deepens. It 
comes to include the first cause and controlling power of the external world, 
as well as guide of the past and shaping force of the future of Israel. The 
charismatic or emotional idea, although present, was no longer dominant. 
The action of the Spirit was conceived of as ethical-religious — a change of 
great significance, originating in part in transition of reference of Spirit 
from national to individual life. The tendency was toward a conception 
of the Spirit of God as immanent in man, and upon, not in, the external 
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world. Absolute identification of God and Spirit of God was avoided; the 
Spirit was God active. 

In Palestinian- Jewish writings were two elements: individual — fuller 
ethical possession of the Spirit than had been hitherto conceived of, and 
national — the gift of the Spirit to the Messiah. From lack of strong 
emotional experiences, the charismatic use of Spirit disappears. God is 
put far away from the world. Thus the cosmological reference ceases — a 
change which formed the greatest single crisis in the history of the idea of 
the Spirit. Alexandrian Judaism contributed nothing to the biblical 
development of the notion of Spirit. 

The primitive Christian conception was derived from Palestinian 
Judaism and the experiences of the early church. 

The Spirit was used as the name for the divine cause which the early church 
assumed to lie beneath those experiences [prophecy, speaking with tongues, 
personal miraculous power, wisdom and boldness in witnessing, and progressive 
guidance] whose strong emotional element seemed to mark their extra-human 
origin, and whose providential end was the advancement of the Messianic king- 
dom (p. 178). 

Although Paul had a place for the charismatic idea of the Spirit, yet 
his great contribution to this subject was his ethical interpretation, due in 
part to his sense of the worth of the religious life in its moral outcome, and 
in part to his own struggles for personal holiness. The Spirit of God was 
the source, not simply of experiences, but of experience; thus no longer only 
for witness or for temporary endowment, but for its own sake — an essential 
and permanent principle of character. For Paul, ontological questions 
remain where they stood in primitive Hebrew times. 

So far as the gospel of John contains teaching concerning the Spirit not 
found in the synoptics, this is to be referred to Pauline influences. 

Thus we have indicated the main line of discussion in this careful 
scientific study. Many minor points of interest are brought out by the way. 
At each stage are also valuable references to pertinent facts in the evolution 
of other religions. He who would acquaint himself with the best that is 
known and thought concerning the Spirit of God in the Scriptures will find 
it here. And whoever will hereafter elaborate this doctrine in its wider 
bearings, as it comes up in the history of the church or in the organization 
of Christian theology, will have to follow in the path struck out by this 
thorough and suggestive study of Professor Wood. 

The Introduction by Professor Porter is a real introduction. The 

book is provided with an index of texts and of subjects and persons. 

Clarence Augustine Beckwith. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 



